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THE WORLD AT PLAY 


The Annual Meeting of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America will be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 5th to &th, 1912. Rural Recreation will 
receive special emphasis at this meeting. 

Play and physical training courses will again be 

offered in the Summer School of the University of 

Wisconsin under the direction of l’rofessor George 
W. Ehler. Years of practical experience in the administration of 
playground work have prepared Mr. Ehler for this special task of 
the training of workers. 


ANNUAL 
MEETING 


The Playground and Recreation Asso- 

COMMERCIAL RECREATION... 
ciation of America has organized a Com- 
mittee on Commercial Recreation. Mrs. Charles H. Israels is 
Chairman, and Miss Julia Schoenfeld is Secretary. The Secretary 
is now making a study of commerical recreation in Boston. A num- 
ber of other cities have already written the Association, desiring 
the help of Miss Schoenfeld in making similar investigations and 


working out constructive measures. 


PLAYGROUND SITUATION IN MASSACHUSETTS* 
JosepH LEE 


The present need in the playground movement, as it is now 
generally recognized throughout the country, is for more 
intensive work and especially for more general, continuous and 
expert supervision. Indeed the need for improvement in this 
direction is very great, and not merely for the sake of advance 
but in order to prevent reaction. Unsupervised playgrounds are 
as a rule not making good, especially in crowded districts. When 
such playgrounds are not monopolized by toughs they are apt to 
be used only by those boys who are especially expert in our lead- 
ing games and who could be pretty nearly counted upon to find 
a chance to play under any circumstances. At its best the 
unsupervised playground is used far less than it would be under 
proper supervision, seldom more than one tenth of its capacity. 


* Report to the Massachusetts Civic League 


to 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM A BOY SCOUT 


lf a city or town can afford to have a playground at all it can 
afford to have it supervised. 

The form of supervision is a more difficult question. It will 
probably, however, pay any municipality of over ten thousand 
inhabitants to have at least one properly trained superintendent 
‘ giving his whole time to the playgrounds, to have the smaller 
children’s playgrounds supervised by competent women in- 
structors during the summer months, and to have men teachers 
from the schools take charge of boys’ games in the spring and 
fall. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM A BOY SCOUT 


“Did you know that I am a Boy Scout? I have been in 
for about three weeks. I have been on two hikes and I had a 
fine time. On the first, we practised with the stretcher, pole 
vaulting, broad jumping and signalling with the Meyer Code. | 
When it got dark we went through woods where we began to 
build a fire while two others set out alone for food, without a 
light, and didn’t know the way and when the heavy mist was 
setting in. They walked seven or eight miles to get food while 
we cut down dead trees, broke them up into little pieces, and 
arranged them for the fire. When we had done that, we made 
a fire with one match and with wood only. Later the two 
came back with potatoes, sausage, and two boxes of Uneeda 
biscuits. \We then baked the potatoes and cooked the sausages 
in scout fashion. We ate all the Uneeda biscuits and wished 
for several more boxes of them. When we finished, we put out 
the fire and walked those seven or eight miles to get to the car. 
On our way we located the North Star and the O’rion. I got 
home at quarter past ten. On the second hike we found a lan- 
tern in the woods. I learned that in those same woods, those 
scouts had killed thirty-one coons and three o’possums in 
October. Our troop expects to go on a night hike this week.” 
January 10, 1912. - 


RECREATION INSTITUTE FOR THE NEW ENGLAND 
STATES 


BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS 
February 15th, 16th, 17th, 1912 
J. CLEMENTs Boyers 
New York City 

The purpose of this institute was to make possible an exchange 
of ideas and a full discussion of the problems of recreation and play- 
ground administration. 

Brookline was a fortunate place to have held the institute. It is 
one of the cities which employs a supervisor of recreation through- 
out the year; and it was worth while for anyone interested in recrea- 
tion just to have visited this city and to have seen what is being 
done so ably and so successfully there through the municipal play- 
grounds, gymnasium and bath, 

The well appointed Municipal Gymnasium was the headquar- 
ters of the institute, but the sessions were held in the auditorium of 
the high school building which is diagonally across the street. Both 
the gymnasium and the high school face a large quadrangle used as 
a playground during the summer and flooded for skating in the 
winter. 

On the opening evening the cordial addresses of welcome were 
given by Philip S. Parker, chairman of the Board of Selectmen of 
yrookline, Massachusetts, and Harry W. Cummer, chairman of the 
Gymnasium and Baths Committee and a member of the Playground 
Commission. These words of welcome were followed by three ad- 
dresses and a most enjoyable informal reception given to the dele- 
gates and visitors by the local reception committee. 

An audience is always anxious to hear Joseph 
Lee, president of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, because they know that stimulating 
food for thought will be given to them in a simple and palatable 
form. Mr. Lee, in his address on “Boys and Girls at Play,” said: 
“Play has been unfortunately largely banished from the home for 
lack of room. Even domestic training now has to be supplied by 
the schools because mother cooks on a gas burner and has not room 
to show her daughter how. The problem is to find a place where 
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boys and girls can meet under rational conditions. The school build- 
ings seem to have the space, especially in the school halls; and I 
believe that a great development in the future is going to be the 
opening of all school buildings for this and other social purposes. 

“People do not go wrong because they want to, but because 
circumstances are against them; and circumstances in the modern 
city, which has squeezed its children out on to the street and into 
the dance hall and left them to get home any way they can in the 
small hours of the morning, are against our young people at the 
present time.” 

In view of these conditions, Mr. Lee pointed out that it was im- 
peratively necessary that proper recreational facilities be furnished, 
for not only the boys and girls, but for the whole family as well. 

Miss Frances G. Curtis gave the gist of the report of the 
recreation survey of Milwaukee. Miss Curtis said that the vital 
thing about this survey, for other cities, was that it pointed the way 
toward the most practical and comprehensive method of attacking 
the recreation problem: that is, through a careful collection and 
study of all the facts, and in the light of these to lay out a recrea- 
tion program. 

“The Recreation Movement in New England” as 
portrayed by Francis R. North, field secretary of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America for the New 
England states, shows a marked tendency in the cities of that. sec- 
tion to consider the recreation problem in its larger aspects as a 
problem that has to do with a fundamental part of the life of the 
entire community and not as one which is concerned with play- 
grounds alone. He pointed out that in a number of the cities play- 
ground commissions are coming into existence and are grappling 
with the problem in a comprehensive way, first by trying to learn 
what the facts are and then by trying to face the whole problem, 
attacking it through the guidance of a supervisor of recreation 
whose whole time, and thought, and energy are given to the work- 
ing out of a recreation program for the entire community. A num- 
ber of the larger cities are working towards a fuller co-ordination 
of the recreation facilities through the uniting of different depart- 
ments under a recreation commission composed of representatives 
appointed from these various departments,—Park, School, Library. 
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The smaller cities and the rural communities are bestirring them- 
selves to the solution of their recreation problems, 
The Friday sessions and the Saturday morning 
session were valuable both from the standpoint 
of the papers presented and from the open discussion that was called 
forth on the floor, Ernst Hermann, director of physical education 
in the schools of Cambridge, Massachusetts, elicited many questions 
and stimulated much valuable discussion when he presented the 
proposition that our playgrounds should be largely governed by 
the children themselves if we hope to secure the best results. Mr. 
Hermann presented this idea of self-government not as a theory 
but as something which he works out in connection with his own 
activities. When questioned as to whether his idea involved doing 
away with the regular supervisor, he replied: “I do not say that 
you can take boys off the street; I do not say that you can develop 
self-management unless you have some instruction as to what it 
means and as to its value. If I start a team lesson I have to teach 
the children beforehand the value of co-operation. The supervisor 
should in a way see everything, he should know everything, that is 
going on.” It was further brought out in the discussion that the 
average boy learns most of his meanness,—and his goodness, too.— 
from the boy who is only a year or two older than he, and hence the 
problem of supervision is greatly simplified by instilling into the 
older boys and giris the proper spirit and then calling on them to 
be leaders in the play of the younger children. 
Dr. J. H. McCurdy, director of physical education 
of the International Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
cation College, Springfield, Massachusetts, spoke on “Moral Values 
in Athletics”: 

“Morality means rectitude of life and conformity to the stand- 


ards of right. * * * The essential factors in securing moral 
3K 


SELF-GOVERN MENT 


MORAL VALUES 


progress are good birth, good environment, and good will. 
The need of moral education is evidenced by the facts of daily life 
in business and athletics.” 

But we are living in a new environment in which the home 
plays but a feeble part. The children must find their recreation out- 
side the home at the puble recreation centers. 

If our moral standards are to be what they ought to be in these 
centers we must make them what they ought to be in business and 
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athletics, for the standards of these groups filter down into the 
playground. Of course if we inculcate proper moral standards on 
the playgrounds these will remain with the individual in business 
and college athletics. Let athletes be used as a means of character 
building; let coaches place sport above the winning of games. Do 
not let all center in the physical activity, but let the sports contribute 
to the formation of traditions, let the rules of the game be simple, 
and let the audience be educated to applaud skill in fair play; these 
things will contribute to the moral value of athletics. 

Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, director of Sargent Normal School of 
Physical Education in Cambridge, Massachusetts, presented a paper 
on “Municipal Gymnasia.” 

He too points out that modern conditions of urban life are 
such as to rob the average person of the “constitutional vigor, 
toughness of fibre and mental and physical hardihood” possessed by 
our ancestors who were “moulded and developed by the all-round 
physical activities conducted under favorable living conditions.” 

The afternoon session on Friday was given over to the con- 
sideration of work for boys through the Boys’ Clubs and the Boy 
Scouts, and to a discussion of holiday celebrations. Frank S. Mason 
spoke on the subject of “The Boys’ Club in the Community.” 

Ormond E. Loomis, the New England field secretary for the 
Boy Scouts of America, spoke of the present aspects of the scout 
movement in New England, and Henry W. Holmes, assistant pro- 
fessor of education at Harvard University, spoke of “Scouting as a 
Means of Developing Character.” All are agreed that the boy 
responds enthusiastically to leadership of virile men who are in- 
terested enough to take time not to talk to the boys but to do with 
them the things that are really worth while. 

Lee F. Hanmer, from the Department of Child Hygiene of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, outlined the movement for the rational, 
constructive, educational observance of holidays. 

The Friday evening session took up three subjects. Mrs. 
Charles Henry Israels pointed out that repression is neither the 
desirable nor the possible course to follow with young people who 
are simply seeking a legitimate expression of themselves ;—and not 
their worst selves either, but their best, if we will only give the best 
a chance. We allow those interested in making money to make our 
young men and women bad, whereas we might, by only a little seri- 
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ous thought and effort, help them to be good. The solution of the 
commercial recreation problem lies along the line of regulation and 
substitution, said Mrs. Israels. 

Professor George P. Baker of Harvard University 
spoke on “The Drama as Community Recreation— 
The Pageant.” 

Professor Baker traced the historical development of the 
pageant and then stated what he believed should be the fundamentals 
in writing pageants today. They should be the recreating of history 
for the people by the people, and a revealing to the people of the 
artistic, and therefore the poetic and uplifting, in what seems com- 
monplace because it is seen every day. Pageantry should not ex- 
ploit the individual, nor even small groups, but should be the product 
of self-effacing co-operation by individuals. It is not mere proces- 
sioning, it is not chiefly dancing, it is not mainly singing, or music 
of any kind; it need not be largely or wholly pantomime; it is not 
even a mere succession of dramatic episodes. Complete flexibility 
of form, entire independence for the imagination of those who 
create the pageant, and hearty co-operaton by all groups socially in 
the use of all the elements of entertainment just mentioned,—these 
are some of the essentials if pageantry is to become the art it should 
be in this country. Above all, the pageant should inspire the 
audience with a stronger, because a more understanding, civic 
pride. It should try to leave with the audience some idea which may 
bind the various groups in a community more closely together be- 
cause common interests or opportunities have been made clear. A 
pageant which merely entertains for the moment, leaving with the 
community no permanent cause for pride in its past or present, no 
revelation of beauty, has missed its greatest opportunity. Obviously, 
the best type of civic pageant will be so much the product of the 
community it represents that it can be given satisfactorily only in 
that community. On the other hand, there is another type of 
pageant dealing with such general subjects as Education, Play, the 
Seasons, Beauty, which might well be given in many places; but 
always when possible, some special application of the subject to the 
community in question should be made. 

Discussing the details of such work, Professor Baker pointed 
out that pageants need not necessarily be very expensive and that 
the children of the schools and the settlement houses might well find 
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in them annual or semi-annual expression of their dramatic crav- 
ings. He showed the way in which a school or settlement pageant 
might be built up in the course of a few years, if each year two or 
three episodes only were given. He dwelt on the imperative need in 
pageantry, especially for children, of a trainer who will teach the 
participants to forget themselves in producing the total effect de- 
sired and yet at the same time will so stimulate them as to draw 
out and foster any creative dramatic instinct. In pageantry, so un- 
derstood, is a great opportunity while increasing the patriotism of 
our people, to reveal to them the beauty that surrounds them and 
to train them to fearless and comprehending pleasure in it. 

Arthur Farwell, president of the American Musical Society 
and superintendent of municipal concerts in New York City, 
spoke on “Music for the People.” He spoke of what had actually 
been accomplished in New York City through the music in the parks 
and on the recreation piers, where the best music was presented and 
was received with enthusiasm by thousands of people from every 
walk of life. The appeal was made through this first-class music 
to the finer instincts of the crowd; and the great mass of the peo- 
ple rose to the occasion with most gratifying results. Mr. Farwell’s 
conclusion is that ragtime is not necessary in order to grip and hold 
the great crowds of people who frequent our parks. Our music 
for the people may be chosen from the best of the ablest composers. 

William Chauncy Langdon, of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
led the discussion at the close of the addresses. 

The time on Saturday morning proved too short for the presen- 
tation of the papers and for the discussion which they provoked. It 
is evident that there has not yet been reached a universally satisfac- 
tory answer to the question: ‘To what use ought our schoolhouse 
be put?” It is not disputed that the schoolhouses belong to the tax- 
payers and that they have a right to use them in whatever way they 
deem wise, but the question is, “What is wise?” 

Mrs. David Kirk presented a lucid paper on “The Social Cen- 
ter,” defining the social center as “a place of amusement where 
neighbors meet for the practice of democracy.” It is necessary be- 
cause of the diversity of American life which tends to provincialism. 
The social center aims to draw people together and approaches the 
problem through their common interest in a wholesome good time. 
They become democratic through the democracy of their recreation. 
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The best social centers are led from within by those who come from 
the ranks. “At the ideal social center, all the people of any given 
neighborhood should have the interest of each individual,—his joy, 
his sorrow,—at heart. The program must be simple and concrete, 
but not detailed.” Spontaneity is to be encouraged. 

Miss Mary P. Follett of Boston and Michael M. Davis, Jr.. 
director of the Boston Dispensary, presented very suggestive papers 
on “Evening Recreation Centers.” Mr. Davis dealt with the civic 
aspect of the recreation center, 

Miss Madeline L. Stevens of the Parks and Playgrounds As- 
sociation of New York City told of the work of the Guild of Play. 
Miss Stevens spoke especially of the street play carried on by the 
Guild and described the games which have been adapted to the 
various ages and conditions of children, such as games for crippled 
children. 

George A. Parker, superintendent of parks in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, closed the morning session by a short discussion of the 
“Larger Uses of Public Parks.” Mr, Parker’s paper will appear 
in THE PLAYGROUND. 

The morning session closed promptly at noon in order to allow 
an automobile trip to the various playgrounds and about the town 
of Brookline. 

One of the enjovable and valuable features of the institute was 
the noon luncheons held in the Municipal Gymnasium, These gave 
opportunity for informal exchange of ideas and experiences. Each 
luncheon was followed by a number of five minute reports from 
various cities, which proved to be full of practical suggestions. 

Not the least enjoyable part of the program was the demonstra- 
tion on Saturday afternoon of swimming, play, Boy Scout activities, 
and folk dancing. 

Of course the value of a recreation institute cannot be accurate- 
ly judged by the number of delegates present nor by the enthusiasm 
of the delegates under the influence of the platform addresses and 
the discussions on the floor. The real value is to be determined by 
the degree to which each of the 139 delegates present leavens his 
own community after his return home. 
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RECREATION CENTERS* 


CALIFORNIA 


Tamalpais Center, a club house with extensive recrea- 
tion grounds, was donated to the towns of southern 
Marin County by Mrs. A. E. Kent and her son William Kent, and 
organized into a corporation. It was equipped and is maintained 
by private funds. 

Besides outdoor sports and festivals, there are fourteen asso- 
ciations and classes for educational and social purposes, which are 
self-supporting and contribute a small per capita amount toward 
the general expenses of the center. 

The clubs have many social times, with dancing and games. 
The center is open every day in the week, all day, including Sunday, 
when there are social and literary gatherings, and a Sunday school. 
Civic services are always held preceding public holidays. 


KENTFIELD 


In 1910 there were four recreation center buildings 
under the direction of the Playground Commission, 
with paid and yolunteer workers in charge. The activities con- 
sisted of clubs of various kinds open every day to boys and men, 
girls and women. 

Saturday evening lectures and entertainment courses were open 
to all. The activities of the clubs comprised gymnastics, games, 
dramatics, social times, baths, library, game room, bowling alley, 
bands, cooking classes. 

Three of these recreation centers are called “club houses.” 
The fourth, which is located at the municipal gymnasium at Holly 
Street, is called a recreation center. Here free evening classes are 
held, men’s classes on Tuesdays and Fridays, women’s on Mondays 
and Thursdays. There are ten shower baths, with. soap and towels 
furnished free. The bowling alleys are also free to all. 

In December, 1911, a recreation center was started at the Macy 
Street school, with a number of paid workers. 
A social center is conducted at the Polytechnic High School; 


LOS ANGELES 


* The Association is indebted to Clarence Arthur Perry of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation and to more than fifty individuals in different cities throughout the country for 
the information showing the standing of the recreation center movement. It is hoped 
that this information may be of service in the many campaigns for recreation centers 
now being carried on 
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RECREATION CENTERS 


and several other schools are being opened to some extent as neigh- 
borhood centers. 
The plan of the Board of Education to introduce 
social centers, as well as other improved facilities for 
outdoor and indoor recreation, was superseded in May, 1911, by 
the work of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
in establishing a playground to demonstrate the city’s need. 

Two acres next to a centrally located school were equipped as 
a playground and two instructors were placed in charge. Provision 
for playgrounds has been embodied in the new commission charter. 
The Playground Association has plans for a $5,000 
field house and a fifty-acre playground, to be used as a 
recreation center for San Diego. 


SACRAMENTO 


SAN DIEGO 


CONNECTICUT 

The basement of the Clay Street school is used as a 
neighborhood center. This is under the direction of 
the Associated Charities as an extension of its summer playground 
work, the playground director. being retained to continue the club 
work for boys and girls. The center is open every day from the 
close of school until ro P. M. and all day Saturday. Both boys’ 
and girls’ clubs are conducted. 


WATERBURY 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The Eckington Emery Home and School Associa- 
tion has presented a petition to the Board of Edu- 
cation to open the schools as social centers. They are desired 
for boy scout meetings, industrial and domestic work, social and 
business neighborhood meetings. 

Requests have also come from Gage, Ludlow and other schools. 
This request seems to be looked on favorably by the Board of Edu- 
cation, but is now in the hands of the City Solicitor for his decision 
as to whether the movement is educational, as the buildings cannot 
be used except for educational purposes. 


WASHINGTON 


CoLorADO 
sisi A club room has been opened in connection with a new 
Day Nursery built at 2748 Lawrence St. by the recently 
incorporated Social Center and Day Nursery Association founded 
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by Mrs. Henry E. Wood. The club room is constantly under super- 
vision and open for any entertainment. 

Girls’ clubs have been formed by Mrs. Anna Noble, an ener- 
getic worker for the Colorado Congress of Mothers. Club motto 
is “Have a good time.” Clubs of from 15 to 20, largely high 
school girls, meet in the kindergarten or assembly hall. The school 
board grants permission to hold evening meetings. Mrs. Noble 
gives talks on general hygiene, which leads to gymnasium drills, 
folk dancing, organized sports like basketball or captain ball. Every 
week one circle has a party. About 300 girls are already enlisted. 


ILLINOIS 


The Cairo High School building is used as a recreation 
center for white people, the Sumner High School for 
negroes. It is felt that these two buildings meet the needs as 
there are so many other places better suited in every way for enter- 
tainments aside from educational. Nearly every country school in 
the district is more or less of a recreation center. Several other 
buildings and grounds have equipment for basketball. 

Thirteen school buildings are used for social centers and 
are supported and directed by the school board. The 
activities include games, gymnastics, singing, dramatics, illustrated 


CATRO 


CHICAGO 


lectures, moving pictures, dancing, debating. 

Eighteen recreation centers in connection with the park systems 
provide indoor and outdoor gymnasiums, shower baths, swimming 
pool, assembly halls, club rooms, reading rooms and lunch rooms, 
The University House Improvement Guild is a com- 
munity house with a community man, whose principal 
work has been the beautification of streets and alleys in the neigh- 
borhood. Their plan involves ultimately the use of schools and 
public buildings as neighborhood meeting places. 

The committee on playgrounds of the John C. Proctor 
endowment fund is perfecting plans to build a_ well- 
equipped gymnasium building to contain besides gymnastic appa- 
ratus, baths of various kinds, an assembly and reading room, bowl- 
ing alleys and apartments for directors and attendants. Behind 
this building there are to be two gymnasiums, one for boys and 
men and the other for girls and women. Out of doors there will 
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PEORIA 
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be a larger swimming pool. The ground will provide athletic fields 
and outdoor gymnasium, the one side for boys, the other for girls, 
The building will probably cost $75,000, and will be built in time 
for use next summer. A day nursery will be a feature of the plans. 


INDIANA 

The Emerson School is open as a social center until 9.30 
P. M. every evening, except Sunday, under the management 
of the Board of Education. Classes in English, manual training, 
library work and gymnastics are open to adults. There are also 
social gatherings of all kinds, concerts, lectures, club meetings, 
choral societies, classes in domestic science and educational classes 
of all kinds. 

The regular day school session lasts from eight to five, during 
which period at least a quarter of the pupils are playing out of doors, 
The school is also used on Saturdays by children and adults. The 
school year is eight months. 


GARY 


Iowa 

The West End Improvement Club on October 30, 
1911, opened the Washington Street school building 
for extensive social center activities under the direction of the 
principal, who acts as supervisor. A young men’s club for mutual 
mental, physical and social welfare was the first organization ef- 
fected. The young men provided for themselves a well-equipped 
gymnasium, including shower baths, and are making plans for a 
further extension of their activities. The club has a membership 
of 41, who meet regularly eight evenings a month. The young 
women have also organized, and are working along practically the 
same lines. They employ their own physical director. The super- 
visor is at present providing entertainment for the older people of 
the community. The young women meet four evenings a month, 
which, with other social evenings enjoyed by all the people in the 
community, make a total of fifteen evenings when the school build- 
ing is open to the public. 


BURLINGTON 


KENTUCKY 
Two social centers in public schools were opened in 
the spring of 1911, one in February 1912. They are 
directed and supported by the Woman’s Club of Louisville, the 
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school commission furnishing the buildings, light, heat and janitor 
service. 

Out of the 75 voluntary workers, 20 are public school teachers. 
Each center is open one afternoon and two evenings a week from 
October to June. The centers are used in the afternoon by chil- 
dren under 14, in the evening by young people over 14 years of 
age and by adults. One evening is devoted to public lectures on 
art, literature, science, travel, health, or to dances, plays or con- 
certs given by social center organizations, of which each club gives 
at least one during the year for the public. All lectures are illus- 
trated with lantern or exhibits. The other evening is given over to 
club work. The various clubs include the Men’s Civic Club, House- 
keepers’ Conference, Glee Club, Orchestra, Dramatic Club, Social 
and Games Clubs. Other activities are folk dancing, reading room, 
and sewing. One center has a branch library with a trained librarian 
irom the free public library. 

Backed by the Commercial Club, Board of Trade and the Men’s 
Federation, the Woman’s Club has asked the City Council to ap- 
propriate $5,000 as an extra fund to be used by the Board of Edu- 
cation for extending the social center work. This would enable the 
Board to employ a director for full time. A social center exhibit 
is being prepared to be given in March. 


MAINE 


During the summer of 1910 vacant rooms in three schools 
were used as social centers in connection with playground 
work carried on by the Twentieth Century Club, under the direc- 
tion of a paid supervisor. Boys’ clubs and baseball teams were or- 
ganized. On account of the Bangor fire the playground work was 
discontinued during the summer of 1911. 


BANGOR 


In 1910 one recreation center was conducted in the 
Staple School under the auspices of the Fraternity 
House, the Board of Education furnishing room, light an‘ heat. 
The workers of the Fraternity House supervised the activities. 
There was a boys’ game room for school boys open from 7 to 
9 P. M. on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday. Occasional 
lectures and entertainments were held in two other schools. At 
the present time the work is not being done owing to changes in 
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the Fraternity House, but another year will probably see the work 
resumed. 
MARYLAND 

The Children’s Playground Association of Baltimore 
has at present three recreation centers, two for white 
people and one for colored. The centers for white people are at 
the Eastern Female High School and at the McKim Free School, 
in one of the most congested sections of the city. The center for 
colored children is held in a hall on Pennsylvania Avenue which 
was formerly used for colored dances, and had a most undesirable 
reputation. The Association is greatly encouraged by the work in 
these three centers. 

The Public Athletic League also has three centers for boys’ 
work, one at Cross Street Market Hall, one at Hollins Market Hall, 
and one at the Northwestern Club. Four of the regular playground 
directors have been engaged by the year. The Association pro- 
poses to spend at least $15,000 for the season from November to 
April. There is also another recreation center at West Park. A 
public dance has been estabished, under proper supervision, at 
Union Hall. 


BALTIMORE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


In October, 1911, a committee on the extended use of 
BOSTON 

school buildings of the Woman's Municipal League started 
initiatory work in the East Boston High School. The young people 
organized into small opportunity clubs, including the young women 
having organized literary clubs, home-making or novelty sewing 
classes, game and dramatic clubs. The young men have junior 
city council, clay modeling classes, printing, debating and dramatic 
classes. Friday night is music night for men and gymnasium night 
for women. The young men and boys have organized a band, drum 
corps, glee club and orchestra. Saturday night is reserved for a 
meeting of all club members and friends. 

In November, 1911, the plan for the further use of school 
buildings was found to conflict with the statute regarding the 
authority of the school committee and the plan has been dropped 
until state legislation can be secured. 

The Public Recreation League has appointed a committee to 
consider the use of dance halls, gymnasiums, school buildings, light- 
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ing of playgrounds and parks. Several bills now before the legis- 
lature look to the use of school buildings in Boston for recreation 
and social purposes. These bills are backed by the school committee, 
the mayor, the finance commission and others. 

There is one municipal gymnasium used as a com- 
munity recreation center. This is under municipal 
direction with trained supervisors in charge. The activities of the 
gymnasium are free to all town residents. Regular classes in physi- 
cal training are held on week days for women and boys in the 
morning and early afternoon, for business men and boys later in 
the day and for young men and young women in the evening. 
Athletics, games and dancing are among the activities carried on 
in the social center. The public baths are an important part of the 
indoor plant, the building being in direct connection with the gym- 
nasium. Free instruction in swimming is given to all the residents 


BROOKLINE 


of Brookline. 
The Playground Commission has under way the start- 
ing of a social center at Morgan School as soon as ap- 
paratus can be installed. S500 has been appropriated. The social 
center will be under the direction of the school principal, Mr. W. E. 
Judd, and a committee from the commission. 
On Christmas Day, 1911, the Nathaniel Thayer Play- 
ground Association opened its gymnasium and play- 
ground, to which all townspeople are invited. In the gymnasium 
building is a general play room for basketball, roller-skating, gym- 
nastics, folk dancing, pool, billiards. ,There are shower baths and 
rooms for boy scouts in the basement. Two high-grade bowling 
alleys are also being installed in the basement. Adjoining the gym- 
nasium is an extensive field with baseball diamond. This field 
will be developed into a general recreation ground. 
There is a social center in Stearns School, for which the 
school committee furnishes one director who supervises 
after-school classes for young people in cooking, printing, sloyd, 
folk dancing and storytelling. The auditorium is used by Italians 
for Sunday afternoon meetings. A men’s club supports a two 
months’ supplementary evening school. 

The Mason School is used as a meeting place for the Play- 
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ground and Social Service League and other kindred organizations, 
A boys’ club has occasionally met in the basement room. 

In the Bowen School the Newton Library has a basement 
room for a branch library and reading room. Here under the 
librarian the boys meet in club one night a week, the girls another. 
The former have another basement room for games and boxing. 

In the Horace Mann School evening classes are held for men 
and women, including Italian, German, French, Scandinavian, 
Armenian, Greek and Negro. These classes are supported partly 
by the school committee and partly by private subscription. 

Two school houses, one room in each, were used dur- 
ing the winter of 1909 and 1910 as evening recreation 
centers one evening a week. 

Two rooms and a corridor of one school were used by a group 
of 75 boys during the winter of 1911-1912. 


SOMERVILLE 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit has four social centers conducted at the Bishop, 
Capron, Greusel and Newberry schools. These are sup- 
ported by the Board of Education, and are under the supervision 
of the general supervisor of public schools. They are in use from 
October Ist to March 15th, making a total of 110 nights. The boys 
have the use of the building Monday and Wednesday nights, the 
girls Tuesday and Thursday, with alternate Saturday evenings. 

Activities for boys include classes in carpentry, mechanical 
drawing, hammered brass, swimming, gymnastics, basketball teams 
and debating clubs. The girls have classes in millinery, sewing, 
domestic science gymnastics, folk dancing, music, choruses, literary 
and social clubs. On Saturday evenings an entertainment is given 
consisting of a stereopticon travel talk, concert, lecture or games, 
followed by social dancing. Mixed dancing parties attended by 
both the boys and girls have been held several times during the 
season at two of the centers. 

A branch of the Public Library is placed in each of the social 
centers, which are also provided with magazines. Cooking: still 
continues to be of much interest to the girls. 


DETROIT 


Night schools are being held in several buildings, and 
in addition gymnasium classes open to all are held in 
the East Avenue School for men two nights a week, for women 
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one night a week, and for boys one night a week. There is a branch 
library in this school three nights a week. The building is used as a 
meeting place for the East Side Improvement Association once a 
month. 

The Lovell Street Continuation School has club work, shop 
work and free games two nights a week. 

The Vine Street School has basketball, games, for high school 
boys and their opponents three or four nights a week. 

Portage Street Library Branch is open three nights a week. 

Woodward Avenue School conducts a boys’ club one night a 
week, and is the meeting place of the Parents’ Association one 
night a month. Occasionally lectures are held in the Central High 
School. 

MINNESOTA 

Twenty-two schoolhouses are used for mothers’ 
clubs, parent-teachers’ associations, sometimes boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, lectures, civic discussions and entertainments. Par- 
ties of neighborhood groups and dancing classes are sometimes held 
in school buildings, or in co-operation with a nearby settlement. 
The School Board provides heat, light and janitor’s service. <A 
strong sentiment is developing for a unified system under super- 
vision. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


There are five recreation centers being conducted in St. 
Paul. The work was introduced by the St. Paul Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences, but at the beginning of February, 1912, 
the work was turned over to the School Board to manage. Its 
support for this year is provided for by a special appropriation of 
$2,000 in the school budget. 


ST. PAUL 


Missouri 


Sweitzer School is being used as a social center under 
the direction of the principal of the school, Prof. 
Alexander E. Douglas, and the superintendent of the West Side 
Division of the Board of Public Welfare has conducted mothers’ 
meetings and other meetings to attract the parents to the school 
both for entertainment and to discuss important questions pertain- 
ing to a closer relationship between the school and the home. 

In addition to the use of this school there are several improve- 
ment clubs that are planning to use the school buildings. These 
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clubs desire to cover a little more than is attempted in the social 
center. The general improvement of conditions of housing and 
sanitation is planned in the lectures given. The churches and 
schools, as well as any organization interested in the general neigh- 
borhood improvement, will assist in securing lecturers and providing 
a place to meet. 

The Fifth Ward Community Meeting has started to 
meet in the high school building under the auspices 
of the Boyd School Mothers’ Club. The purpose is to urge citizens 
of the Ward to become more interested in child welfare work and 
to develop interest in the social center. 


SPRINGFIELD 


NEW JERSEY 

The Rev. Thomas N. Killeen Playground and Recrea- 
tion Lodge opened May 27, 1911, in Annette Park. The 
Recreation Lodge contains well equipped reading rooms and a meet- 
ing room which will be placed at the disposal of boys’ and girls’ 
social and athletic clubs free. There are shower baths and lockers 
for both sexes. 

In October of 1911 an organization of citizens of the 
Civic Recreation League employed a social director to 
organize social center work in School No. 3. $1,600 was raised for 
the purpose. The social center has been open three nights a week, 
including Saturday. On two of the nights evening schools were 
also held. School No. 11 recently was opened for gymnasium work 
and basketball for boys. There is a membership of 300, a well 
organized self-governing girls’ club, with another about to form, 


BAYONNE 


ELIZABETH 


and a boys’ club. 

Jefferson Street Recreation Center, under control of the 
Recreation Commission, is open every week day evening 
from 7.30 to 10, for social clubs, athletics, dancing classes. Munici- 
pal dances—admission by card—are held frequently. During the 
winter of 1911-12 the School Board has held holiday festivals, the 
entertainment furnished by the children. Refreshments have been 
provided, and dancing allowed after the program. 

In September, 1911, two recreation centers at public 
schools Nos. 29 and 32 were in operation under the 
School Extension Committee, consisting of 17 members in co-opera- 
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tion with the School Board. The members of the committee super- 
vised the work, paid for music, and made arrangements for floor 
publicity. The School Board furnished light and janitor service. 
Social dancing was held one night a week at each school. Only 
young people over 16 are admitted, girls from 16 to 18 accompanied 
by their mothers. 

In October, 1911, Public School No. 29 was abandoned, and 

Public School No. 11 was used in its place. It is the hope of the 
Committee to have five recreation centers in operation before the 
end of the year. In December, 1911, only one school was being 
used for social dances. It was the plan of the School Board to hire 
a man to have charge of this work. 
Some of the Newark schools are open as meeting places 
for parents’ associations. An effort is being made by 
the Playground Commission to induce the Board of Education to 
combine with it in the matter of using some of the schools for 
recreation centers. 


NEWARK 


New YorK 


Two school yards are in use as all the year round play- 
grounds. The new high school building is to be equipped 
with modern gymnasium, and it is proposed to have proper instruc- 
tion at this building. 
Irom 3 to 5.30 each afternoon work is being carried on 
with the school boys and girls in the assembly rooms and 
gymnasiums of nine public schools and also in the following settle- 
ment houses: Welcome Hall, Westminster House, Watson House, 
é Neighborhood House and Grace Church. For working boys and 
| girls night school is held in four of the public schools. For older 
boys and girls and men and women two public schools and the set- 
tlements and other agencies mentioned above are utilized. The 
work in the school consists of regular class drills and apparatus 
work, followed by games and folk dancing. At the settlement 
houses and churches an effort is being made to introduce a social 
evening once a month instead of regular class work. The swim- | 
ming pool at School No. 1 is being used by members of the gym- 
nasium classes only. The directors from other schools are allowed 
to bring their classes over on Saturdays and holidays for swimming. 
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The contracts for a field house and Lincoln playground have been 
let and work will start as soon as the weather permits. 

The season of 1910 and 1911 opened with 38 
evening recreation centers, and closed with 43. 
These were supported and managed by the Board of Education. 
The city appropriated $250,000 for the work of vacation schools, 
playgrounds and evening recreation centers for the season. The 
average cost per month for evening recreation center work was 
between $12,000 and $13,000, There was an average nightly 
attendance of 16,805 with 245 instructors in charge. The activities 
in the centers included free gymnasium, reading room, quiet games, 
literary and debating clubs, singing classes, library and study room. 
In the estimate for 1912, $369,000 was asked for to maintain vacation 
schools, playgrounds and recreation centers and baths. Forty-eight 
centers were open at the beginning of the season 1911-1912. 
During the season 1910-1911 fully developed social 
centers, including both the recreational activities and 
adult civic clubs, were held in three of the thirty-six school build- 
ings in Rochester. In two other buildings recreational activities 
alone were carried on, while only civic club meetings were held in 
two other school buildings. The paid staff of workers supported 
by the Board of Education continued their work until March Ist. 
The Board of Education has recently decided to continue the activi- 
ties, resuming full charge for management and expense, and open- 
ing other centers as they are needed. 

On Feb. 16, 1911, a social center was organized at 
Sumner School. During the season weekly meetings, 
lectures, musical entertainments and discussion were held for 
adults, a boys’ gymnasium and recreation club were conducted, and 
a girls’ athletic and recreation club was carried on under trained 
supervision. Several ward improvement associations hold meetings 
in other school buildings. Two boys’ clubs are conducted five even- 
ings in the week from October to April under a voluntary board of 
managers. Small space limits the membership to 60 in the West 
End Club and 150 in the Syracuse Boys’ Club. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ROCHESTER 


SYRACUSE 


NortH Dakota 
The Fortnightly Club, a women’s organization, has opened 
neighborhood clubs in three ward schoolhouses. 
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Oun10 
In 1909 and 1910 eight school gymnasiums were in 
use for evening classes for men and women. One 
high school had a chorus class Friday evenings. On other even- 
ings the use of the school building was granted various organiza- 
tions, such as improvement associations and parents’ meetings. 
The Woman’s Club conducted a recreation and club center for boys 
in one school six nights in the week. 
There is social center development in about fifty of 
the schools. This work is organized by a committee 
of the Board of Education with voluntary co-operation of principals 
and local organizations. The activities consist of concerts, illus- 
trated lectures, orchestra and glee club, music and pictures. The 
expense of heating, lighting and printing is borne by the Board of 
Education. 


CINCINNATI 


CLEVELAND 


During the season of 1910-1911 four schoolhouses and 
three other municipal builaings were used as evening 
recreation centers. During the present season five elementary 
schools are in use as social centers four nights a week. The activi- 
ties include clubs for boys, girls, men and women; athletics,—games, 
lectures, library, dramatics and entertainments. Lectures and 
musicals are held in the auditoriums of the West and South High 
Schools. The assembly room of Carnegie Library and another 
room over a saloon are being used in a similar way. In the school- 
houses the corridors, kindergarten rooms, assembly rooms and prin- 
cipals’ officers are being used. The Champion Avenue School cen- 
ter, which is strictly a colored school and taught by colored teachers, 
has a larger attendance than any of the other school recreation 
centers. 


COLUMBUS 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Five school buildings are being used by the Play- 
ground and Vacation School Association of Allegheny 
for late afternoon and evening classes. These are in congested dis- 
tricts where the useful arts have not heretofore been taught. 

Eleven social centers in school buildings are oper- 
ated by branches of the Home and School League 
or affiliated societies in co-operation with the School Board, light, 
heat and janitor’s service being furnished by the latter. The work- 
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ers are paid and volunteer. Folk dancing, choruses, manual train- 
ing, kitchen gardening classes are open to all children. Naturaliza- 
tion and English classes are also held. The Starr Garden Playhouse 
was dedicated October 16, 1911,—the first of a number of similar 
structures it is proposed to locate in different sections of the city. 

There are two centers in school buildings. 

There are five centers in other buildings open from 
five to six nights a week all the year and supported by the Pitts- 
burgh Playground Association. The activities include classes in 
art, cooking, sewing, manual and physical training, singing, library 
facilities, games and folk dancing, lectures, concerts and picture 
shows. In addition to these some of the centers have dramatics, 
inter-park athletics, festivals, gardening, nature study, nature 
“hikes,” literary clubs and swimming. 


PITTSBURGH 


Ruope ISLAND 
An evening recreation center is open in one school for 
girls four evenings a week. This is under the auspices 
of the Civic League, which pays the salary of a head worker and 
for janitor’s services, the school furnishing the heat and light. The 
gymnastic, dramatic, dancing and embroidery classes are most popu- 
lar. The building is open at 7 P. M. and the reading room can be 
used before the classes start at 8 P. M. 


NEWPORT 


TEXAS 
In August, 1910, the Playground Association decided 
to make its new playground a recreation center. A 
community club was started which all the adults of the neighbor- 
hood were urged to join. A club house is to be built having reading 
rooms, library, and bowling alleys; and an auditorium for concerts, 
entertainments and boys’ and girls’ clubs. 


SAN ANTONIO 


WASHINGTON 
Two field houses have been completed in connection with 
twelve equipped outdoor playgrounds, and plans for two 
more are being drawn at the present time. 


SEATTLE 


WISCONSIN 
The Franklin School Neighborhood Association holds 
weekly meetings of a civic and social character, and aims 
to promote complete social center developments. Young women 
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and girls have the use of the new high school gymnasium one even- 
ing each week. 

A fund has been appropriated by the Common Council 
to secure a memorial in honor of Civil War veterans. 
What form this memorial will take has not yet been definitely de- 
cided, but a strong movement is on foot to build a separate recrea- 
tion center or to build additions to the school building and make 
its wider use a memorial to the G. A. R. Not only the school 
authorities but many of the veterans themselves favor this plan. 

A school building especially designed and equipped 
for civic, social and recreational uses was opened as 
“Lincoln Center” on February 12, 1912. The wider use of this 
school began under the supervision of a regular school staff. A 
movement is on foot to secure a special assistant. 

Under the leadership of Assemblyman Monson, citizens 
have organized a Neighborhood Association. The 
services of a physical director have been engaged and gymnasium 
classes: formed. 

A local social center association, with 200 active 
members has been formed. Lectures, musicals, in- 
structive entertainments and social activities, including dancing, are 
held in a school building. 

A Community Club uses the school building for meet- 
ings. Agricultural, literary and political topics are pre- 
sented and social activities conducted. 

Beginning with a lecture course, and chiefly through the 
promotion of the superintendent of schools, the school 
building was shown to be too small for social center requirements. 
The School Board has therefore leased an old church building, 
which is used nightly as a social center. 

A Neighborhood Civic Club holds meetings in a school 
building for the discussion of public questions and the 
promotion of social and recreational development. 

The use of the school building as a social center began with 
a free lecture course and the purchase of a stereopticon 
lantern. The superintendent and teachers co-operate in the organi- 
zation of community club activities. 
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The Neighborhood Civic Club meets in the school building for 
lectures and entertainments. Various topics, including agri- 
cultural, are presented. 

Civic clubs have been organized in each of the eleven 
public schools. These clubs arranged and supported a 
successful Sane Fourth celebration. In their meetings they are 
giving attention to local municipal matters. A petition approved by 
the School Board and many influential persons asking for an appro- 
priation of $5,000 to organize social center development has been 
laid before the Common Council. 


LODI 


MADISON 


The wider use of the high school has begun with the organiza- 

tion of a business men’s gymnasium class. Three graded school 
buildings are used for young peoples’ clubs, gymnasium and _ folk 
dancing. 
1910-1911. In addition to a model high school building in 
which the social center movement has begun, Merrill has, 
through the gift of A. Stange, a large recreation park and people’s 
club house. 


MERRILL 


1910-1911. Neighborhood Civic Clubs meet in ten 
school buildings. 

The School Board has appointed a supervisor of recreation. 
One social center is now in operation, and preparations have already 
been made for the opening of others. 


MILWAUKEE 


A Farmers’ Club was started two years ago in a rural 
school district near Mischicot. The club meets every 
second \Wednesday evening from the first of November until the 
middle of April from 7.30 to 10 P. M. The farmers of the district 
discuss farm topics and problems, both men and women speaking. 
At each meeting an outside authority well informed on the subject 
discussed is invited to speak. A social hour follows. Last year the 
club aided in the town fair, which was a great success. 

District No. 12, town of Oakland, has joined the move- 
ment for the use of the schoolhouse as a neighborhood 
center. At the first meeting, recently held and presided over by the 
teacher of the school, practical problems relating to agriculture were 
discussed by the farmers of the neighborhood. A small admission 
fee was charged, the proceeds being applied to the purchase of a 
Babcock tester. 


MISCHICOT 


OAKLAND 
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A Peoples’ Club, including the population of Prescott, 
organized with Mayor J. W. Howes as president, has 
held weekly meetings at which various public questions are presented 
and opportunities for free discussion are had. 

1911-1912. Through the co-operation of the school board 
Lincoln School is used as a social center. Various organi- 
zations in Racine united in promoting this movement. 

The new model high school is equipped with 
gymnasium and shower baths and with auditor- 
ium fitted for dramatic presentation. 

The new city hall in course of construction has an auditorium 
and stage. Senator James, leader in this movement, says, “We 
intend to engage a social engineer.” 

Under the leadership of Principal M. T. Buckley the 
high school building is used for public lectures, for 
literary meetings, and musical and social gatherings. A citizens’ 
meeting, February 9th, took definite steps to engage an assistant to 
Mr. Buckley to be in charge of social and recreational organization. 
Sauk County has nine farmers’ clubs, which meet 
either in the school houses or in the homes of the 
members. Agricultural and literary topics are discussed; there are 
also social features. At the close of the last session the clubs joined 
in a picnic, which may become an annual event. 

1911-12. Through the co-operation of the Lutheran 
minister, the Roman Catholic priest and the Presbyterian 
minister as leaders in the movement, the old high school building was 
secured, moved to the center of the town and is now in process of 
equipment for civic, social and recreational use as the “Stanley 
Peoples’ Club House.” 

igtt-12. A Social Center Club has been formed 
with the definite purpose of increasing the equipment 
and use of the school building as a community center. In addition 
to discussion of agricultural and literary topics, this organization 
has developed activities similar to those of the old-fashioned singing 
school. 


PRESCOTT 


RACINE 


RICHLAND CENTER 


SAUK CITY 


SAUK COUNTY 


STANLEY 


SUN PRAIRIE 


1911-12. A Citizens’ Association has been organized 


TWO RIVERS 
with the Mayor as president to use the high school 
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as a social center. The school principal is co-operating in move- 
ment aiming at full development. 


Igi1-12. A Citizens’ Association uses the high school 
for lectures. Plans have been adopted for making the 
new high school building a model for social center development. 


WAUPAGA 


A Citizens’ Club, including in its membership the 
whole adult population of West Allis and having as 
its officers the leading men and women of the town, was organized 
February 9, 1912, to use the school buildings as social centers. 

It has taken definite action looking toward the engagement of 
a social secretary for the town who shall have charge of the social 
center development. One school building has so far been equipped 
with a motion picture machine. 
Under the leadership of Rev. W. J. Warner, a Farmers’ 
Club and Civic Association has been formed to begin 
social center development. 


WEST ALLIS 


WINDSOR 


RECREATION FOR MONEY 
BELLE LINDNER IsRAELS 
New York City 

About one hundred and fifty cities have recog- 

nized that phase of the commercial recreation 
problem known as the dance hall, and have had to face the situa- 
tions brought in its train. The motion picture show and the cheap 
theater, with the dance hall, and the lack of proper public provision 
for the recreation of boys and girls between fourteen and twenty, 
are now beginning to be estimated at their true value as in many 
instances a feeder for the social evil. Free of entrance to all who 
can produce the small sum of admission, easy of behavior, simple 
in the facilities for making acquaintances, the amusement enterprise 
of the type popular with young working people, stands as the gate- 
way of opportunity for the girl or boy whose tendencies at the 
formative adolescent age are none too certainly driving in the right 
direction. For the most part all sorts of people may come and go 
unmolested; and all sorts of people have discovered this fact. 
Therefore the dance hall is often the hunting ground of the prosti- 
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tute, or the procurer, and even more often the promoter of the kind 
of loose living that makes the road to the reformatory pitiably easy. 
It is questionable with some kinds of people 
whether young people should have recreation. 
The concern of the modern community is not with 
these. Toil of today is so organized and living conditions are such, 
that Dr. Moskowitz put it best when he spoke of young girls as 
“those who work to exist and must play to live.” When the ques- 
tion has to be met, as it must in every corner of the country, there 
are two lines of attack to be marked out. There will always be 
private enterprise in the purveying of amusements. It is due the 
community to regulate its manner of conduct. There should 
always be public resources to parallel the private offerings. These 
should aim to be real substitutes of good, plentiful opportunity for 
what is mediocre, or bad, in the commercial resources. 

Thousands of people are spending millions of 
dollars in nickels and dimes and quarters in 
the cheap amusement enterprises. These thou- 
sands are entitled to the protection and consideration of the public 
from several points of view. First, the places to which they are 
admitted should be structurally adequate—safe in case of fire, able 
to stand the strain of thousands of dancing feet, properly provided 
with exits and sanitary conveniences, and subject to inspection to 
insure the maintenance of a reasonable standard. Wherever it is 
possible, the sale of liquor should be prohibited in connection with 
dancing. It is always possible to prevent this in the place where 
instruction in dancing is given. The Dreamland Dancing Pavilions 
in Cleveland, Minneapolis and St. Louis and the dance hall at Euclid 
Beach, Cleveland, have proven that dancing can be commercially 
profitable without the sale of liquor, if properly supervised and suffi- 
cient thought is given to the enterprise as one of amusement and 
not one of profit only. It is evident that young people respond to 
good opportunities if they are properly clothed with appealing 
features of good music, good dancing floors and attractive lights. 
For their money they are entitled to expect these things. 

The commercial enterprise ought to be 
licensed, supervised and regulated by 
municipal authority wherever it exists. The good places never 
object to this. Only those which have reason to fear expense or 
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difficulty in meeting requirements protest. Cleveland, New York 
City and Kansas City have adequate ordinances. The New York 
law, above all others, demonstrates the second object of regulation, 
beyond that of structural requirements, or the curtailment of drink- 
ing. The New York law is so broadly and simply drawn that it gives 
the authorities plentiful room for the exercise of discriminating 
judgment on moral qualifications. The most notorious resort in 
that city, “The Haymarket,” for years the target of reformers and 
police officials, has had a hard won quietus placed upon it through 
the simple expedient of revoking a dance hall license originally 
granted in the face of protest and held only long enough to demon- 
strate that the place could not maintain the moral standard required. 

Authority vested in the mayor of a city, with no appeal from 

his decision, and the three points of structure, liquor, and morality 
covered, with provision for the non-admission of children under 
sixteen, meet the general requirements for efficient regulation. Of 
course these must be accompanied by a proper system of inspection, 
open records, and in some instances, in small cities, by the additional 
licensing of individual balls. In Cleveland and Kansas City the 
plan of licensing each ball is working admirably. 
Substitution of good for bad most often takes 
the easiest forms of utilizing schoolhouses, build- 
ings in parks, special dance platforms, or for 
summer, park beaches developed as municipal amusement resorts 
such as Coney Island or Revere Beach. 

The program for a community recognizing that action is neces- 
sary in relation to its commercial forms of recreation, is first to 
investigate just what the situation really is in that community. No 
progress can be made unless the facts are correct and complete. 
After the facts have been gathered the constructive program can 
be outlined. There may be regulations already in existence in the 
form of building or excise ordinances that can be made to apply. 
If so, the practical course is best to pursue. It is always better to 
bear the legislation we have and make it operate to the fullest 
extent, than to fly to new laws that may not work. The question 
of regulation by statute, and of substitution, can proceed to solution 
simultaneously, if the facts are in hand. 
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AVAILABLE PLAYGROUND WORKERS 


The following list contains the names of persons who have indi- 
cated to the Playground and Recreation Association of America that 
they desire to engage in playground work. A brief statement is given 
in each case in regard to training and experience, and the names of 
people who are acquainted with them and their work. 


* Indicates that the applicant desires a position as supervisor. 
7 dndicates that the applicant cesires a position for the entive year. 


Achsan, Maurice, 125 Manhattan Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Training: Normal School of Physical Education, one year, including play- 
ground and folk dancing course. 
Experience: Playground assistant, one year. Recreation center assistant, 
1912. 
References: Charles Salek, 5 Rutgers Place, New York. 
Montague Gammon, Lynbrook, L. 


+ Apple, W. M., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Training: Graduate high school, Y. M. C. A. Institute and Training School, 
Purdue University, two years. 
Experience: On playground in Chicago. Vhysical director, Y. M. C. A., three 
years. Settlement Chicago two years, high school two years. 
References: A. W. Smalley, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hi. M. Slauson, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Austin, Kate L., 526 W. 122nd St., New York. 
Training: Graduate Columbia University. 
Experience: Teacher private schools, three years. VPlayground director, three 
summers. 
Reference: Dr. Thomas Wood, Columbia University, New York. 


Barns, Susie R., 407 First Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 
Training: Graduate Teachers College, kindergarten diploma. Folk dancing, 
private lessons. 
Experience: Kindergarten teacher, two years; folk games, half year. 
References: Miss Grace Fulmer, Teachers College, New York City. 
br. F. S. Shepherd, Supt. of Schools, Asbury Park, N. J. 


Belscamper, Amine, 5490 Monroe Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Training: Graduate college. Gymnastic training, two and one half years. 
Experience : Charity organization and settlement work. 
References: Mrs. C. W. Treat, Appleton, Wis. 
De. C.F Bushnell, Appleton, Wis, 


* Bleistift, Sadie, 233 East 62nd St., New York. 

Training: Graduate Normal College. 

Experience: Teacher grade school seven years, athletics and folk dancing. 
Playground and recreation center director, two years. Prin- 
cipal physical training and basketball coach. 

References: Edward R. Maguire, New York 

Dr. Edward Stitt, New York, 


* Bushnell, Charles J., Ph.D., 572 Oneida St., Appleton, Wis. 
Training: Graduate university. 
Experience: Organized charity and settlement work. Professor social science, 
ten years. VDlayground supervisor, five years, 
References: George A. Bellamy, Hiram House, Cleveland, O. 
A. L. Stone, Playground Association, Missoula, Mont. 


Childs, Mary Leonard, 41 East 7oth St., New York. 
Training: Graduate New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Experience: Physical director, four years. Playground and camp work. 
References: Dr. Arnold, Director training school, New Haven, Conn. 
— E. Parker, Secretary Playground Commission, Plain- 
field, N. J 
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Coffin, W. Gregory, Y. M. C. A. Training School, Springfield, Mass. 
Training: Graduate high school; Y. M. C. A. Training School, one year, in- 
cluding playground course. 
Experience: Assistant football coach high school; gymnasium instructor. 
References: Dr. J. H. MeCurdy, Springfield, Mass. 
lrof. G. B. Affleck, Springfield, Mass. 


Eadie, John G., Training School, Springfield, Mass. 
Training: Training school, two years. 
Experience: Playground, one summer. 
References: Dr. James H. McCurdy, Springfield, Mass. 
Dr. Frank Seerley, Springtield, Mass. 


Erenstone, Lesser, State School for Blind, Batavia, N. Y. 


Training: Graduate grammar and_ business schools. Physical education 
courses, 
Experience: Physical director public schools, social centers.and playgrounds, 
three years. 
References: F. B. Messing, Y. M. C. A., Rochester, N. Y. 
Edward J. Ward, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Evans, Estella, 4948 Indiana Ave., Chicago, III. 


Training: Graduate normal school. Physical education and playground 
courses. 
Experience: Physical director, three years. 
References: Prof. R. F. Seymour, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Mrs. R. L. Parsons, 480 8S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Evans, Ida M., Illinois Woman’s College, Jacksonville, IIl. 
Training: Graduate State Normal School. Vhysical training course. 
Experience: Physical director Y. W. C. A. and college, six years. 
References: Dr. J. H. Harker, Jacksonville, II]. 

Mrs. H. M. DuBois, 232 N. Emporia, Wichita, Kansas. 


+ Fisher, Francis J., 541 Tulpehocken St., Reading, Pa. 
Training: Graduate high school and Y. M. C. A. Training School. 
Experience: Athletic director boys’ clubs, four years. Director Reading 
playground, three summers; supervisor, one summer. 
References : Thomas Chew, Boys’ Club, Fall River, Mass. 
William McCormick, Editor The Herald, Reading, Pa. 


Favor, Paul, Y. M. C. A. Training School, Springfield, Mass. 
Training: High school, two years; Y. M. C. A. Training School, one year. 
Experience: Practice work in connection with studies. 

References: Dr. James H. McCurdy, Prof. G. B. Affleck, Springfield, Mass. 


* Foote, Margaret Merrick, Norwich, N. Y. 


Training: Graduate normal school. 

Experience: Playground director, four summers. 

References: Mrs. Frank Hull, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Miss Louise Lyon, Summit, N. J. 


* Gay, Maude E., 21 Windsor St., Worcester, Mass. 
Training: Graduate of Friends School and state normal school. Courses 
in games, folk dancing and basketry. 
Experience: Teacher in ungraded school, two years; in grade schools, three 
years. Director of playground, two summers. 
References: W. Francis Hyde, Supervisor of Playgrounds, Worcester, Mass. 
Howard Lathrop, Superintendent of Parks, Fall River, Mass. 


Hale, Flora M., Lyndon Hall, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Training: Graduate Radcliffe College, Playground course at Boston Normal 
School, Sargent School of Vhysical Education, Harvard Sum- 
mer School of Physical Education. 

Experience: Playground director, Winchester, Mass., and Newport, R. I. 
Teacher of physical training, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

References: Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, Cambridge, Mass. 

Alfred Katzenmeier, Newport, R. I. 
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Hall, Vesta Mae, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Training: Graduate Posse Gymnasium, 
Experience: Physical director public schools, five months; of playground, 
one summer. Boys’ club work in settlement. 
References: Baroness Rose Posse, 46-54 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 
Miss Mary Ronan, Bradstreet Ave. School, Beachmont, Mass. 


Hanson, C. A., 609 E. Jefferson St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Training: Graduate military academy and training school for physical di- 
rectors. Medicine, three years. 
Experience: Physical director Y. M. C. A. and university, five years. 
References: Dr. George A. May, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Prof. E. Colwell, Y. M. C. A., Bay City, Mich. 


Harris, Lucie J., Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Training: Graduate high school. Student in normal school. Courses in 
physical training. 
Experience: Student instructor. 
References: Prof. R. F. Seymour, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 
Prof. H. F. Passini, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 


Hawkins, Mary S., 7611 Dix Court N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Training: Graduate high school. Musician. Folk dancing. 
Experience: Settlement work, one year 


References : on Frank J. Haley, Mayfield Road & East 121st St., Cleveland, 


0. 
Mr. Garvin, Hiram House, Orange Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Jenny, Ray F., Training School, Springfield, Mass. 
Training: Graduate academy. Training School, one year, including play- 
ground course. 
Experience: Playground instructor, two summers. Scout master. 
References: Dr. J. H. McCurdy, Springfield, Mass. 
Dr. F. N. Seerley, Springfield, Mass. 


*+ Judelsohn, Montefiore, 66 W. 118th St., New York City. 


Training: Graduate college—special courses in pedagogy, biology, sociology, 
and municipal affairs. Playground and folk dancing courses. 
Experience: Physical director on playgrounds, three years. ‘Track man- 
ager at college two years. 
References: Prof. Thomas A. Storey, College of the City of New York. 
New York Kindergarten Association, 524 W. 42nd St., New York 
City. 


Knapp, M. C., Training School, Springfield, Mass. 
Training: Training School, two years. 
Experience: Vhysieal director, two years. Playground director, one summer. 
References: F. B. Barnes, 40083 Montgall, Kansas City, Mo. 
J. H. MeCurdy, Springfield, Mass. 


Ludeman, H. G., Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Training: Graduate high school. Student in normal school. Courses in 
physical training and playground work. 
Experience: Baseball coach high school, one season. 
References: Prof. H. F. Passini, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, 
lowa. 
Prof. R. F. Seymour, luwa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 


McDill, Allan C., Ellsworth, Wis. 


Training: Graduate normal school. Columbia University. one summer. 
q Experience: Playground assistant one summer. Athletic coach in high 
school two years. 
References: Supt. W. P. Hagman, Mellin, Wis. 
Prin. N. A. Anderson, Ellsworth, Wis. 
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McMahon, Stella, 30 Atwater Ave., Derby, Conn. 


Training: Graduate normal kindergarten school. 
Experience: Practice work in connection with study. 
References: Miss Harvey, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss Francesca di Capdivila, 1106 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn, 


Mumford, William, Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield, Mass. 


Training: Graduate high school. Springfield Training College, two years. 
Experience: Boys’ club work. Boys’ camp, ore summer, 
References: Dr. J. H. McCurdy, Training College, Springfield, Mass. 

Rev. G. A. Reinl, 266 White Street, Springfield, Mass. 


* Myers, Susan B., 186 Chrystie St., New York. 


Training: Graduate Sargent Normal School of Physical Education. 

Experience: Supervisor of Physical Training, New York schools. Playground 
director, three summers. 

References: George E, Johnson, Superintendent of Playgrounds, Pittsburgh, 


Dr. C. Ward Crampton, Director of Physical Training, 500 Park 
Ave., New York. 


Nisbet, Margaret A., Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Training: Graduate high school. Student in normal school. Courses in 
physical training. 

Experience: Student instructor. 

References: Prof. R. F. Seymour, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, 


Iowa. 
Prof. H. F. VPassini, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, 
lowa. 


*+ Nutting, Lois, Hotel Chelsea, New York City. 


Training: Vassar College, two years. Training in kindergarten and _ play- 
ground methods. Courses in folk and aesthetie dancing. 
Experience: Settlement, one year. Playground director, one summer. 
References: Miss M. L. Stevens, 11283 Broadway, New York City. 
Miss Florence Sill, St. Chrysostrum’s Church, 7th Ave. & 39th 
St., New York City. 


* Parker, Jacob, 941 Simpson St., New York City. 


Training: Graduate Posse Gymnasium. 
Experience: Physical director high school, twelve years. Director play- 
ground, two vears. 
References: George E. Johnson, Playground Association, Pittsburgh, Da. 
J. H. Denbigh, Morris High School, New York City. 


* Pasini, H. F., Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Training: Graduate high school and International Y. M. C. A. College. 
Medicine, three years, 

Experience: Playground director, Cleveland, Ohio, two summers; supervisor, 

: Meadyville, Pa., two summers. Teacher of playground admin- 

istration. Now gymnasium instructor and athletic coach at 
Iowa State Teachers’ College. Boys’ club work, Springtield, 
Mass. 

References: Prof. G. B. Affleck, Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield, Mass. 

Prof. Elliott, Meadville, Da. 


Pew, Schuyler C., Jr.. Y. M. C. A. Training School, Springfield, Mass. 


Training: Graduate Mt. Hermon and Y. M. C. A. Training Schools. Play- 
ground course. 
Experience: Playground instructor, one summer. 
References : 7 H. MeCurdy, Y. M. C. A. Training School, Springfield 
Mass. 
G. B. Affleck, Y. M. C. A., Training School, Springfield, Mass. 
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Philo, Frances, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Training: Graduate high school. Student in normal school. Courses in 
physical training. 
Experience: Student instructor. 
References: Prof. R. F. Seymour, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, 


owa. 
ahaa H. F. Passini, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, 
owa. 


Pilz, Arthur A., 28 Kensington St., New Britain, Conn. 
Training: Public school. 
Experience: Assistant Playground, one summer; director, one summer. 
References: J. Herbert Wilson, Secretary Y. M. C. A., New Britain, Conn. 
J. March, Danbury, Gym. Association, Danbury, Conn. 


Reed, Carl A., Training School, Springfield, Mass. 
Training: Graduate academy. Y. M. C. A. Training School, one year, in- 
cluding playground course. 
Experience: Director high school athletics, five years. Playground experience, 
two summers. 
References: Dr. J. H. McCurdy, Springfield, Mass. 
Dr. F. N. Seerley, Springtield, Mass. 


Reed, Linn, 488 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


Training: College, three years. 

Experience: Boys’ club, one year. ; 

References: Rey. William H. Sallmon, 4 Phelps Hall, New Haven, Conn. 
Miss Margaret Byington, 10 Barrow St., New York City. 


Richards, Frank, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Training: Graduate high school. Student in normal school. Course in 
physical training. 

Experience: Student instructor. 

References: Prof. H. F. Passini, lowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 

he R. F. Seymour, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, 

owa. 


Ruby, Charles A., Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield, Mass. 
Training: Graduate University of Louisville. Y. M. C. A. College, two 
years, including playground course. 
Experience: Director playground one summer. Superintendent boys’ clubs, 
two years. 
References: F. N. Seerley, Dean Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield, Mass. 
George B. Affleck, Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield, Mass. 


Sherwood, Jeannette O., 407 First Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 


Training: Graduate Teachers’ College, kindergarten diploma. Courses in 
folk dancing and games. 
Experience: Teacher kindergarten one year; folk dancing twenty weeks. 
References: Miss Julia Wade Abbott, Teachers’ College, New York City. 
Dr. Fred S. Shepherd, Asbury Park, N. J. 


Shoemaker, Dorothy R., 2504 College St., Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Training: Graduate State Teachers’ College, including playground and 
physical education courses. 
Experience: Student instructor. 
References: H. F. Pasini, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Mr. Seymour, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


*Skeele, Otis C., 1400 Clinton Ave., New York City. 
Training: Graduate high school and Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Experience: Director of Playground, Hastings, N. Y., one summer; Benning- 
ton, Vt., one summer. 
References: G. E. Handy, Hastings, N. Y. 
Miss Hilda Pratt, Bennington, Vt. 


Emith, Anna C., 215 W. Walnut St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Training: Graduate university. Normal course in physical training. 
Experience: Physical director public schools and Y. W. C. A. one year. 
References: Dr. R. G. Clapp, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
Supt. S. O. Hartwell, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Smith, Louise, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Training: Graduate high school. Student in normal school. Courses in 
physical training and playground work. 
Experience: Student instructor. 
References : ae ° R. F. Seymour, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, 
owa. 
sees H. F. Passini, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, 
owa. 


Solis, Caroline, 188 N. Columbus Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Training: Graduate Radcliffe College. 
Experience: Settlement boys’ club. Game leader and coach for amateur 
theatricals, 
References: Mrs. Charles Henry Israels, 119 East 19th St., New York City. 
Miss Mary Coes, Dean of Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 


Staff, William E., 20 E. Wood St., Norristown, Pa. 


Training: Graduate Public High School, New York City. Graduate Amer- 
ican College of Mechano-Therapy, Chautauqua Institute. 
Experience: Physical director Y. M. C. A. ten years. Supervisor Paterson, 
N. J. playgrounds. 
References: Dr. Tuers, Church St., Paterson, N. J. 
Fred. A. Smith, Asbury Dark, N. J. 


Surbeck, C. J., Y. M. C. A. Training School, Springfield, Mass. 

Training: Springfield Y. M. C. A. Training School, three years, including play- 
ground course. 

Experience: Life-guard and swimming instructor, one summer. Playground 
instructor, one summer. 

References: A. E. Metzdorf, Physical Director, Springfield High School, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Dr. J. H. MeCurdy, Springfield, Mass. 


Titus, Pauline E., 24 Grover St., Auburn, N. Y. 


Training: Public and private schools. Dancing in this country and abroad. 
Experience: Vrivate teacher of dancing. Volunteer George Junior Republic, 
ten years. 
References: Mrs. J. J. Storrow, 417 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Miss Alice Clark, 11 East 33d St., New York City. 


+ VanMeter, Margaret L., 161 Kentucky Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
Training: Graduate normal school. Manual training and physical training 
courses. 
Experience: Playground director, four summers. Mission work among 
negroes, two years. 
References: Mrs. Desha Breckinridge, Linden Walk, Lexington, Ky. 
Thomas Johnson, Y. M. C. A., Lexington, Ky. 


*+ Waters, John W., 254 Main St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Training: Public school. Harvard Summer School, one year. 

Experience: Physical Director Y. M. C. A. seventeen years, 

Referenees: C. T. Woodbury, Principal High School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
E. N. Huntress, Y. M. C. A., Pittsfield, Mass. 


Wyman, Alfred H., Y. M. C. A. Training School, Springfield, Mass. 
Training: Graduate high school. Y. M. C. A. Training School, two years. 
Experience: Playground director, one summer. 

References: Edward M. Woodward, high school, Worcester, Mass. 
Dr. J. H. McCurdy, Springfield, Mass. 


Yule, Charles I., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
Training: Graduate Normal School and University. Course in Physical 
Education. 
Experience: Principal Grade Schools, also charge of School Playgrounds, 
twelve years. Manager School Athletic League, two years. 
References: M. N. Melver, Superintendent of Schools, Oshkosh, Wis. 
George W. Ehler, Director Physical Education, University Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SUMMER SESSION, 1912 
June 24 to August 2 
Thirteen Courses in Physical Education and Play for Elementary and 
Secondary School Teachers and Supervisors and Directors of Play 
and Physical Education, including Boy Scout Leaders 
For illustrated bulletin address 


Registrar, University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


PUBLICATIONS EVERY PLAY LEADER 
OUGHT TO HAVE 


EQUIPMENT 


Playground Equipment---A Practical Talk. By Edward B. 
DeGroot. 18 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


Playground Construction. By Lorna H. Leland. 6 pages. 
Price, 5 cents. 


Playgrounds and Playground Equipment. By Elizabeth Rafter. 
11 pages. Price, 5 cents. 


The Home Playground. By Joseph Lee. 10 pages. Price, 
5 cents. 


Some Inexpensive Playground Apparatus. By E. H. Arnold. 
8 pages. Price, 5 cents. 


Landscape Gardening for Playgrounds. By Charles Mulford 
Robinson. 12 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
5 cents. 


Report of The Committee on Equipment, 1911. The Play- 
ground, Vol. IV, No. 8. 12. pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 
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PLAY THE LIFE OF THE RACE 


“Play is growth. It is the life of the race, taking 
possession of the individual. Its function in the child 
is to make a man of him. In its effect on character 
play is in the first place purposeful. From the first 
efforts to get his toe into his mouth to the highest 
achievements of the artistic impulse, its moral attitude 
is always devotion to an end. Play is never egotistic. 
The player’s mind is not on himself, but on getting the 
ball over the line. 

“Play is the school of the citizen. It is from the first 
largely an expression of the instinct to belong. It is 
a teacher of patriotism. Its ruling passion is loyalty. 
From ring-around-a-rosey to the football team the child 


is learning membership in a social whole.” 


—JosePH LEE. 
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